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ABSTRACT 

In North Dakota, tht schools played the sajcr role xn 
iipartirg Aserican culture to the Isaigrants nho by 192C nuibered 67X 
of North Dakota's population, but rural schools were not ideally 
suited to the task. The isiigrants tended to cluster in nationality 
groups in geographic areas of the state, giving cossunities distinct 
ethnic identities. The largest ethnic groups were ccipxiscd of 
Gersans fros Russia and Norwegians. The inability of t,eacher and 
issigrant stcdent to cOsaunicate led to huaorous, a?d cccasienal"' y 
trauiatic, incidents* Although children struggled to use English in 
school lessens, they t.e?erted to their native languag* Mhcn out of 
school. Sose county superintendentsi,' recognizing that students would 
learn Englith sore ra^iidly if forced to use it on the flaygicund, 
instructed teachers to forbid <he s^isaking of any foreign language at 
school. H«iorlzation aftd repetitioii were cossonly used to teach 
English. Sose schools also offered ctlasses in English tc, adults. In 
addition to teaching English, the s«hools were charged nith the 
responsibility of inspiring patriotiss in the isiigrasts. Sose 
iaiigrants retained strong cultural ties with the old ccuntiy and 
viewed Aaericanization as corruption of traditional values. Hany did 
not value education for their children. Howeveri in tiie, the rural 
school Aserlcanized the^ iisigrants* children. (Author/CK) 
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*The Mountain Plains Library Association is pleasetf to be involved In this^ 
project docurpentmg the country school experience Funding of this project 
from the National Endowment for the Humaru^ties. cost sharing and other 
contributions enabled Us all to work with the se\ ernl state based Humanities 
Committees as well as many other state and local libraries, agencies and 
Interested citizens We arp deeply impressed not only by the enthusiasm for 
this work by all concerned but by ihe wealth of experience hroughTto bear m 
focusing attention on— and recapturing— this important qart of hisroiy. and 
how we got here. This project seems to identity many of the roots and xnarac- 
ler formation" of our social, political and economic institrfrions in the West 

Already the main Project objective seems to be met stiinlilatlng hbrarv usage 
and increasing circulation of hlstorical*and humanities materials m this region 
Public interest is rising in regional, state and local histor\' Oral hist(u\' programs 
are increasing with greater public oarticipatiQn The study of genealogs — and 
the search for this informdtlon— is causing,much interest in consulting— and 
preserving— historical materials What has been started here will not end with 
this project The immediate results will tour the entire region and be available 
for any who wish th^'^ program, film, and exhlDir There will be ctmrc discussion 
of- anrl action on— the issues involving the tiumanities and public policies, 
past and present The Mountain Plains Librarv .\ssociaiion is proud to ix* a 
.f)Orrner ih this work, the Country School Legticy.and us(^ontnbi4t'on t. > under 
stanfimg humanities on the frontier 

loseph J Anflerson 

\' \«idft sitjt^' Libfci;! Ml 

Past President 

Mountain Plains Librarv .\sscx:iation . 
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TBB GOOmr SCHOOL 
AND TKl AWffilOlNIZATIO^C ' BTHHIC GHOUPS 

/ 

Various force* puahwl ani pullad iMlgraata from their native hoaeland 
to the northern plalne. WhAterer their reaeona were— the desire for a neir 
hoas in a new eoontry, the porealse of wealth, dissatisfaction with conditions 
in the old country or personal considerations — the l«sl«rants sored into 
North SaJnta rapidlj and in. astonishing misbers. 

In 1890, on* yesr after ststehood, the foreign bom cosprlaed U.3 per cent 
of the state's 191,000 people. The largest Iwiigrant groups at that tine 
were the MbrweglaBS with 25,700 p«>pls, 23,000 Canadians, 9,000 Gersans, 
>d,000 ftoa England and Ireland, and 4,100 froa Russisi.^ 

By 1910 the foreign bom and their children sa^le Jop 71 per cent of the 
population, of which the largest group was the Norwe^Uns with 125,000 
closely followed by Germns with 117,000, about half of whoa were Gexaans 
ftOB Bu08la» At th« ^nd of th* decade » during irhleh settlexent of the 
state was cospleted, the IsBigraats and their children nuabered ^32,000, 
or 67 per cent of the pojmletion^ By this tlae, 1920^ the Ger»MS and the 
Geraane from Rusala were the aoet mmeroiui ethnic group nith ^22 per cent 
of the population^ coMpared to ^hB Norwegians with 20 per cant.^ 



th« ipilgranU tcnlad to eluit«r In natlontlity groups in geogn^e ? n 
. Ktmrn of tUo state, giving cosKudtios distinct sthnic idsntitias. Ths. 
HdxvosiaiM, biing ths first Urgs group of imigrants to atrivs in ths stats, 
ssttlsd iir ths ric'h ssstsm countiss and aloni; ths Grsat Northoorn Railroad lins 
across northsm Borth Dakota, Ths Gsnuins from Gsraany conesntrated in 
LaMeurs County in southsastsm North Dakota. Scottish and Prsnch ssttlers, 
■ost of whoa csas fipa Canada, sottlsd in ths nort^sast oountiss. Austrians 
o^eupisd ths rangsLand in ths southmsstsm oountias. 

Saallar groups of insigrants s-rttlsd in pocksta within ths hrocd 
arsas inhabitsd hy ths largs iMigrant groups, Bohsidaas dsvslopsd a strong 
•thnie cowmity in the Lidgsmood arsa. JsiriLsh faraing eosaunitiss wsrs 
satabuihsd nsar Waahhum, Hsgan, Wing, Dsrlls laks, and Dickinson^^ A strong 
Dutch eoMuaity of about 80 faidlisa dsvslopsd nsar Strasburg in Aaons County, 
Icslaadsrs ssttlsd in Tsiibina Countyt Polss built comunitiss in »falah and 
Kiddsr couBtiss. Utraniaaa hoasstsadsd in substantial nuabsra in Billings ^ 
Doan and Meli^ oountiss, Gsraan-Hungarlans ssttlsd in Stark and Hattlngsr 
oountiss, Russians elaiasd ths arsa around Butts in southsm KcHsnry County. 
If ths arsaa that various natloaalitiss sst^sd in North Dakota wars 

eodsd on a aap, ths final product would rsssabls a aosaic, but ths aosaic 

if 

% would rsqulrs subtls shading and dstaU, Swfldss, yinna, a snail colony of 

Syrians who srsetsd nssr Ross ths first Moslsa aosqus in ths Unitsd States, 
Swiss, Sstoniana and othsrs soattsrsd thsasslvsa throughout ths sUts, 

In ths aidat of a ssttlsasnt prsdoalnantly Horwsglan, for sxSapls, 
would appsar a f sally or aors of Swiss, Garaans, or Irish, Thsss original 
•thnlc ssttlsasnta havs^ for ths aoat part, psrsiiod. Travoling north from 
Hlnot for twsnty alias ons will still find a grouping of Nbrwsgians, thsn 
Bohsalans, Swsdss, and Horwsglans again. Intsrspsrsad axs Gsraans, 

) • ■ 
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G«rau» from 8«mU, Piaw, vod UtrlAns as well as older Aiwrlcan 

stock. Ths nhole vds for » rich divwcslty of ©thnlc groups irho nairs ssarching 
for A liylns «A idsntitx Is thslr n«ir land. 

To mlts » una* farming or in ths new towns was one ehallAnge for — 
the iBsignurtf to Aequirv American cttltnre was perhaps no less deaanding. 
As a newly arrired Sorweglaa settler wrote in 1881 1 ^ ^ 

On the whele it «eeai to be s good deal easier to sake a lirlngi btrt 
there are sany budships eonnseted with ths life of a pioneer, especially 
. at first, I should like to see yon and the others cose over, yet consider 
^ the matter twice before you leare the Fatherland and the place wiiere 
i*^: yonr cradle Btosd« It is not a small matter. 3 

Spiritedly indepealeitt aal materialistic, the iamaigrmats arrived possessing 
traits that suited their new homeland and provided the tssis for their move 
into the stream of American li€e. Although living and working in America, made 
thoK part of the atm country in a physical sense,^ years of observation, of 
informal and formal education were re^nired before the imml«ant would foel a 
part of the country in s cultural sense. The speed with which the Immigrants 
did this varied amen« nationalities, faaili«s and iudivldu&ls. 

The school was the Institution that played the major role, directly 
or Indirectly, in Impartiag American culture to Immigrants in Horth Dakota, 
la the company of fellow nationals, the immigrant observed the customs of the 
old country aad spoke his native tongue at social gatherings and in church, 
Business anil legal transactiona required an interpreter 1£ one's knowledge of 
the Ingllsh language was Insufficient, but such actions were not everyday 
affairs. The immigrants could ding to their traditions aad langua^' 
in Horth Ikkota, bat iheir children were required to attend J»ehool, Th» 
school placed the children in contact with other nationalities and with a 
teacher who instructed them in the fcigllsh language and attempted to foster 
patriotism. As the children adopted American manners, their parents 



'1 * , 

gndwlly abandoned thalr aacMtzal loyaltlM. Vhara th* child ir«iit, tha 
adult followed* 

' Although the mxal aehoel vaa the porimry Aaerlcanlt^ng agent te - 
Inigrant fta» faaHlea, It km not Ideally aulted to the taak. Hodelfd e^^the 
"tittle Red Seheelhouae" of New Sogland, th'el rural school in Wfrth Dakota 
opecatad under tery different conditiona. Harsh winter weather and inade<lu«te 
facilitiee forced short school teas, soaetines as little as 60 days or less 
in the early 190O's. The distance to school and the praotlae o^ seae parents 
of keeping their children hone to work produced Irregular attendance. 
Teachers, who often hsd no knowledge of the laognago or culture of their 
pupils, added te the iml^xant'a difficulties. 

Conteaporary educational theorista such as John Dewey adToeated.usinc 
the cultural heritage of the oosfcunity as the 'basis for sducation, but few 
rural schoels did so, Seheel eurrlculun g*^ sli^it attention to Seandanarlaa 
and Genaa history and culture and none at all to the Gemans from Rusal*. 
County school superintendents, generally Anglo-Anericans, routinely referred to 

the Gemans fzoa Busaia as "Russians" in thelx reports and decried the 

( 

difficulties iapeeed upon education by the "foreign eleaent" in their county. 
With a few exeeptlena, thinre was saant aynpathy for the inaigranta' attenpts 
at cultural adaptation and little effort to relate education to their 
background. 

The inability of teacher and inaigrant student to coaaunicate led to _ 
huaoroua, ^ occasionally tcauaatie.lneidenta, Curi Sand, who cane to 
the Hatton area in 1892 with her Horwegian parenta, began school with a 
aale teacher who was convinced that the Kbrweglans inability to pronounce 
"i.'B" and "y'>^ correctly wae sinple disebediance. When he threatened to whip 
Gurl's youn^ear sister, the little girl becaae hysterical, behavii>r that the 
" teacher astuaed was aeant^to neck hia. Guri restrained hia fl-oa striking 
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tha child t thm teachcor '^cbm^ to his stzmest and thin^ nern better aftar that*** 
Ma« Sand racalls that tha ^oung aan'a poor teaching exaapla filled her with 
deteondnation to find a batter method to instruct children* She recelred a 
teaching certificate upon graduation from eighth grade and tfubseqiuently 
conti2»lied her education at the Univereity of North Dakota* 

Coming from a Daniah home in RenTille County, Kathilda Staael Smith 
entered echool with three othdbr children from her familyt all finable to apeakr 
Xngliah, Her rural echool had 30 pupils under one teacher, nho was unable to gi,tm 
the Staael children the indiridual attention they reauired» Pupils who ceuld 
speak and read English veil were classed as ** smart,** the others were 
virtually ignered* The,Staael*s attended school regularly but had little 
comprehension of what they were being taught for three years* ^ 

Icela n dic studentp diseorered that teachers frequently found their 
customs disturbing«. Icelandic women retained their original family name 
after marriage, a practise somu thought indecent. The Icelanders* 
patronymic system, msaalng that a brother aad sister had different surnames, 
annoyed some teachers who did dot appreciate their ethnic traditions* 
Icelandic customs celebrating Ash T^edneeday included one day similar to 
Halloween when children would collect sweets from adults* On Ash Vednesday 
it was customary to play practical jokes, the favorite being to pin a small 
bag of ashes to the bacxk of a man's cost or trousers, the victim being 
unaware of his adornment* Once done to a dignified teacW in a predominantly 
Icelandic school, the pupils were seTerly punished for a prank that, in 
their eulture, was acceptable humor* ^ 

If the newcomers* cul wares and traditions w«re not valued or appreciated, ~ 
if the color and dlTerslty they could have offered to the scnoel wera ignored, 
tha oversight was probably tha fliult ef the local teacher* .?rof eesional 
educators encouraged ethnic celebrations and community involvement in the school* 

4 
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lAura Ba88«tt and Allca Smith, two ruxai North Dakota te&chara, published 
an attractlY* rolxmo entitled Helpful Hinta for the Rural Teacher la 
whidi they adTlaods 

If your district Is a foreign one, be sure to have one of yotir yery 
earlleat ptogoM, "A Pro«ca« Of m Nations."^ Bncourage the children 
" to have parents bring pieces of all kinds of their native handwork, lorely 
Haxdasgfir eabxoidery, Busslan needlework, Italian hand earring. Put on 
folk dances in oostime, encourage old folks to put en costuaes, sing 
songs, play instruaents. Let this night belong to the foreign patrons. 
Show yotor appreciation of their efforts and your admiration of their 
ability. Be sincere in this. The Old World has auch to give to us 
that is really north while and infinitely better than aach of the tawdry 
ja«z and bunkua we accept fros each othe^p these days,? 

Mary Gallagher, SaporlntandMit of Schools in Mercer County in I896, 
reported that, "the population of Mercer County Is almost entirely composed of 
the forei^ aleaent. 'NeTartheless," she added, "they have taken advantage 
of the opportunities afforded in the free schools and have made rapid 
progress considering the diff Iciaties under which they labor, ths first 
and principal one being their unacqualntance with the Sngllsh language; '^^ 

Conscientious cotmtry school teachers struggled to overcome handicaps 
to teach Snglish to the^Gmlgrant children. When the teacher could not speak 
the native tongue of the young pupils, an older student would soaetiaes 
sarre as an interpreter. Still, the lack of a common l«giage between 
teacher and ptipU was the major problem retarding the child's educa-iional 
progress. As one format student recalls t 

i. 

In those plonecar days, we did not need any fancy Normal School 
methods. Our troubls was that we^dld net understand the language of 
tha taxtbooks, F*eq.uently, when we asked the teacher to explain the 
mtaaing of* words to us, he referred us to the dictionary and there 
we found ourselves entangled in a maze of words that had to meaning 
to us. 9 

When the teacheor c©|jld speak the language of the students, Snglish 
lessons and reading ooaprehenslon advanced more smoothly. The teacher In 
a rural school near the IcelaJidic settlement at Mountain was able to 
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tranalAt* th« laeaona in ATn?laton's First Raader into Icelandic and then 
slowly repeat the lesson in English* In this lanner the students learned to 
read and coKparehend Bngliah quite rapidly, 2-0 

Tho^^ children struggled to use Sngliah in school leaaons, they happily 
reYertod to their faailiar language wnen out of school. TSia persisted for 
aany years. As late aa World War II, one teacher reaembera that her atudenta 
uaod moTB German language than English when not in school and tiiat when in 
school, "they thought in German and apoke In Bngliah,"^ 

Sona county .suparinteadents, recognizing that students would learn Bnglieh 
■or© rapidly if they were forced to give it practical application on the 
playground. Instructed taachars to forbid the speaking of any foreign language 
on tha school grounds during noon hour and receaa. This requirement placed 
a considerable burden on teachers in some localities. "In one German 
community," wrote rural teacher Mary Brophy, "I was expected to keep the 
pnpils apeaidng ffiigliah at receaa, while at home they didn't dare apeak ^ 
English. Many pupils learned more English at receaa than In claaa, 
however, because the teacher's schedule was too crowded to permit giving 
arach attention to non-English speaking children. 13 

The English-only ;rule also helped cvirb ethnic snobbery on the playground 
because cllquea bae-jd upon nationality were discouraged. In a McHemry County 
school, one former pupil raieabera that when she started school, "the 
Norwegians choae to play on the east side of the school and the Gerjaan-Huaaiana 
on the waat aide, speaking our own language. But the teacher soon put a 
atop to that» We had to play together, and no fighting was allowed."!^ 
In a 3urke County school wh^-e the rule was not enforced, Dani«h children 
segregated theaaeivee. A non-Danish fello* student recalls childish anger 
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bec*ua« the E*nea "spoke Djmiah In ^ront of ua, but wo uirieratood our names 
and aaaujaed thay were aaMng fun of as. "^5 

Teaching a group of stxadenta who apo:ke a foreign tongue aade large aemands 
tipon young, inexperienced teachers, "I had thritsen French speaking- pupils, 
all grades but the first and seventh," wrote one teacher. "I was very ahy 
and did ■ost of ay teaching from the back of the room. The children spoke 
French at school to one anothecc. Their comprehension of English was very 
poor? school was difficult for pupils and teacher. 

Beginning teacher Clara Jacobs worked with extraordinary patience to 
instruct a' Norwegian boy who refused to speak a word of English. She kept 
hla after achool to work dn the language— requiring his uncooperative older 
slater to act aa interpreter i she visited the parents and insisted that they 
encourage him to ^eam Bngllah. k shy grin, but no words, was his only response 
to weoktf of effort. Finally, in the midst of another unproductive session, 
she grasped the boy by the shoulders and shook hla rigorously. The incident 
troubled her so greatly that she had nightmares about it, until, two days 
later, the child began to respond aiwi soon began speaking English. * 
^ Moaortzatlon and frequent repitltion were the methods commonly used to 
teach SngUah, In Frances Hltz's childhood home, only Czech wbjb spoken. 
The lit'cle Bnglish whe knew upon starting school came ftom her older sisters 
and brcthara who attended achool before her and occasionally used an English 
word. Her first grade teacher, who had come from a Norwegian immigrant 
family, Iteaw no Ga*nh at all. "How I managed to learn to read, write, 
and think in Bnglish that first year," she wrote, "I do not know. I 
memorized the Hose ^mer until I knew each page by bwurt, and to this 
' day I can close my eyes and see each page^ the word or words, and picture/ 
that wer» above the words. «18 - ^ 
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Teacher Bertha Saslcar usskI an Innovative method to Induce her German-HucAlan 
pupils to take an interest In English lessons. Throi^ a student interpreter 

she noiild discover what the children discussed at recess^ then she wo^ild ask 

-% 

the children to discuss the sane topic in English. By sketchl^ objects, 
writing siaiple sentences and phrases on the balckboard, and reJiuiring the children 
to participate in the lessons, her pupils were able to speak paiisable English 
by the term's end. ^9 

Dolores Bertsch Pf elf er asked her German speaking pupils to draw an object 
on the blackboard. ''One wanted tc draw a jsjutch (duck) » the other wa^ed to draw 
a kraut (cabbage head). I then had thea learn what it was called in English. 
They were quick to leajm, even w.. the playground because it was _not allowed 
to speak a foreign language on the school ground. '•^O 

Students who did learn English well and rapidly, like Ida Hcasos^ daugfttar 
of Norwegian ianilgrants who settled near Crosby, were TBCtlvated by a desire to 
be progressive and blerd into their new country as quickly as possible^ 
"I was detenilned that I wasn't going to be one of those who couldn't apeak 
the Aaearlcan lai^pege. I decided that no way can I let that happen. It 
didn't take long until I learned it. -21 Aiida Sivaxson, the eldest child In 
a Norwegian taxm faaily in WiUlaws County, was eager to le&rn Xngllsh in 
her school. She in turn taught the language to her younger siblings during 
evenings. 22 

Other iaalgrant children found the first days of school frlghteniJig. 
Julia Rindel, fro« a Belgian family near Crosby,- resisted going to school, 
but was persuaded to ent^jr the first grade at age ^4. Three weeks later 
she was advanced to the third grade, but still had no coi^wrehenslon of the 
lessons. To ease the boredom of lessors she could not understand, «fas brought 
needlepoint work with her to school. The teacher soon banned the needlepoint 
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and b«gAB 8p«ndlng extra time with Julia, taking her to the schccl 
irtndcir and pointing to objects outside. and naodng th« in English^ Under 
that kind of pressitre, and with her Prench language background to aid her 

learning Siwcllsh, she obtained her eighth grade dlj^oaa in tw years and 

f ^ 
went on to ^attend college teach in rural schools. H«r pronounclatlon 

was Improved by a neighboring farm wife with pedagogic inclinations ,^3 

The school also spread a knowledge of Bn^ish language among adult 

laalgranta. Mary Barr Vllsoa, who homesteaded with her husband and children 

near Larlaore in 1883, used a comer of a large graiary oi the farm to 

tutor her cnlldren. A ^-eraaa neighbor brought hie little daughters to 

join in the 1: saons and often r«alned to listeu. Soon both he and hi» 

daughters learned English^ 

Some adults attended the schools expressly to le^m English, Teaching 

at a rural school near S^i^nTllle in 1910, Maude Youngs Carlson enrolled a 

19-year-old Norwegian woman who wcilked to school to learn English^ At 

another school a young I^orweglan man att«ai«t:^the primary reading classes. 

He was polite but caused Ma. Youngs some consternation by leaving the school 

during periods between reading lessons to stand ^outside and smoke, 25 

Sereral teachers recall that the adult students i^re occacionally desrespe^^tful 

to defnonstrate that they were not to be ordered about by a young teacher 

simply because she happened to know English, 

Some accomodating teachers held special evening sessions for adults 

who wished to learn to speak and read English. Delrey Webster instructed 

a ^-year-old Swede in Snglisb during recess and often held spelling bees 

in the evening for adults who wished to sharpen their language skills. 27 



Mo^ '.v«8 of adult students were so«etl»e« aore than purely AC4»deaic. 
SoK*- of th» young wale homesteaders who attended school hoped to laprore 
their social life aa well as their Snglish by dating the teacher. A nnaiber 
were aucceesi^ on both counts^ Kai^ so called "school Ranw" becaae 
"farm wiveo," malting aarrla^ a prolific source of Americanization, 

Pupils who learned English would Impart some of it to their parents, ' 
In an age before radio and television, conversation dominated the evening 
houra, and children related their experiences at school and spoke of what 
they had lewmed about their new country. Teacher Winifred Brdaan boarded 
in a rural home and saw the effects of her teaching being passed on. 
"Little ELslo Buchhole would come home evwry night with her book, sit on 
her Dad's lap in the evening and read to him. Oh, that was the nicest 
thing. He warn so pxtmd that that little girl could read. He waa learning 
right there too. "28 

The IcelaoddC*, irtiose cultural heritage placed great ea^jhaaia upon 
teaching children to read and writ*. 1p their homes, took a lively interest 
in education and «ften probed their ^-en as to what they had learned 
each day*- Particular attention was ^ven to American history, which some- 
times occaaioned controversy. In one family an argumat developed over the 
wisdom of the Boston Tea Party, w^th one faction holding that the colonists' 
bold action was correct, another maintaining that It would have been more 
sensible to take the tea home and drink it rather than waste It. The 
grandfather took a more lofty »iew, claiming that If the colonists really 
wanted to disturb authorities, they would have thrown the coffee overboard, 2 

Rural schools helped Amerlcaniss the Immigraiit settlers because they 
brotight a temcfaer into ths comaraalty who usually boarded with one of the 
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fajull^ea. The t«ach«r was/ expected to be active conaunity life, 
Including social aund chturch activltiea, Millie Morse boarded with a 
Genwm-Rtiaalaa fa«ily in 1926 and felt segregated at first, her aeals being 
aenyd to her In a separate rooa. A friendship soon developed, however, and 
when a daughter of the faally narried, Hillie was given the honor of waiting 
on the bride'* table, ^ Julia Noraker, boarding in a German hoae, was called 
downatalra on her first night in her new lodging to discover a group of 
neighbors , none of whoa spoker English, on h^nd to Inspect her, an experience 
that dleturbed her. She, too, dereloped a warm reintionehlp with her hoeta 
In tlae.^^ 

C. L. Robertson, teaching In a French cosuiunity, was frequently 
called upon to help French adults fill out catalog orders. Serena 
Strand, who taught in a German coamunlty neex Jaaestcwn, attended the 
Ic^cal church and participated in the Gerwtn language service. She learned 
conftiderable Gtraan and dereloped muttaal respect between the teacher and 
area realdents.--*- 

Voaen teachers were always in deMnd at social functions In rural areas 
with bachelor hoaesteadears, regardless of their nationality. Belle Beorg, 
teaching in a Scandanavian coMunlty near Hoes in 1911, had many suitors 
?md attended a few square dancinir partis where the small number of women, 
including herself, were "wnirled hither and yon until dizssy." She Loarded 
with a Norwegian family where ntlthrar parent spoke Sngllsh and all coMsunlcatlon 
was through the children, 

Settler* on the pralxle had built their social group* and churchee 
around nationalitiea, but at school functions the ethnic groups had an 
opportunity to alngle. Deapite the tendency for nationalities to settle 
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Ijind in tlocte, schools were rarsly fluuie up of only one nAtlonaiity, 
At the rtaral schools they aet aurJt learred about each other as veil as 
acquiring American culture, Oscar Ciu«,^ '-,-ho attended a raarl school near 
Towner, often exchanged his lunch with a German boy. He recalls enjoying the 
sausage and the heavy Gernan cake, uhile the Geraan youth was fond of 
Oiu»*s Norwegian lefse and nilla pulsa/^ !trs. Prank Hits rwwiabers that 
eren though she could not speak Sngllsh well, she would entertain the teachecr 
\ ^ a»i younger pupils with CssechosloTakian folk tales she had learned fro« her 

•other, 35 Gladys Vebater asserts that 36 dlff e^rent nationalities or co»binations 

thereof attended school with her in Dunn County, She belieres the children 

werfr motivated to leam Snglish so that they could ooamunicate with each other«36 

Learning Snglish was aerely th^v first step in the Anericaniuticn of 
Imigrant children in the rural schools. The state constitution charged 
the public schools with '•the teaching of patrxotisa. Integrity, and 
Morality, ••^''^ la raedlng snd social stodles lessons the pupils were exposed to 
America *s heroes and were preeuaably inspired to develop a feeling of loyalty 
and protect Iveness toward their adopted country* 

Efforts to Inspire patriot laui were not Halted to school classes, 
-Yankee Doodle,- -The Star Spai2gled Banner," and "Aaerica the Beautiful,- 
as well as the -!ferine Hyan* were favorite songB in school-center^ 
gatherings. In 1896, Superintendent of Public Instruction Saaa Bates 
Inforaed the goveamox* and legisiatuire that flags should be flown '•from 
every schoolhouse in this state wher e we havu so large a proportion of foreign 
population. It is a sad sight to an Aaerica^ heart, *^ she continued, -t«^ see 
audiences called upon to sing the National A'.r jlt indifferently azsd perhaps 
only aow aM then one knowing the words or vn^iiisg in the a©lcKiy,*38 
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On C3oltab>3ia Day in 1692 patriotic school exerclaeiR were planned for every 
school In the sw:^, vhexher the school was currently In sesolon or not* 
The state superintendent urged county superintendents and teachers to got 
local reeidenta to lay aside ordinary labor and give exclusive attention tc 
this grand holiday of the nation. The flag was to be raised accoKpanied 
by ringing bells at every school across the state and nation. The 
celebration, the state superintendent asserted, •'will afford the long coveted 
opportunity for ijipreesiag upon the ainds and hearts of our children and 
youth, both native American and those of foreign birth or parentage, 
those lessons of patriotism and sacred regard for the lavs and institutions 
of our coM»on country, th it shall constitute a stronger protection than fleets 
of war ; standing amiee,**^^ 

Aaerlcau Bvenlnge^ a lecture aeries sponsored by the State Department 
of Public Instruction, feattired popular lecttcres cn patriotic thraea in 
small towns across the state. Rural schools were also urged to connect 
their Memorial Day exercises with those of veterans groups. Books that would 
engender a love of country, such as Morgan's Patriotic Citigenahip — said 
to fos^-ET the -moct unselfish patriotism and noblest citl«enship*'--were 
available to country schools through the County Superintendent of Schools 
office.^ 

Added pressure to Inculcate patriot-ism and aid the nation faced the 
rural school during \mx time. Leila Bwen realled how World War I affected 
her schooli 

World War I kind of shook the school » shook the curriculum, shook 
the teaching^ shook everything because the interest of the people was 
all on the wur. We sold Liberty Bonds, we sold stamps, we did everything 
we possibly could for the soldiers. We put on all kinds of programs. 
Th» klddlee sad4 their pwn programs. . . . The school was the social gathering 
place. They aswed u» teachers to put on plays to raise »W«y* Halsing 
ftoney for the wat effort besides teaching was a hard Job. 
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In oa» W«lla County school the children adopted a soldier overseas, 
u»ually a lcc*l boy, and wrote to hl« faithfully. The children were 
rewarded Tor their' attention with souveniera fro« their adopted soldiers. 

World War I had u«!,y raaifications for the Geraan and Geman from 
Russia iajiigraijts in soae comiunitiea. Geraan speaking Immigrants were 
accused of being sympathetic to the Axis powers and disloyal to America. 
3om9 school children taunted their peers who had a Geraan back^und, leading 
to hostility on the playground. In Mcintosh County prominent businessman 
John Wlshak, a friend of the German-Russian settlers and a man proud of his 
GusmAzi heritage, was indicted under the Sepionage Act. During a three week 
trifel It was demonstrated that prosecution witnesses bore private grud^% 
against Wlahek, and the charges were finally dropJ>«d. In Cass County a 
Iccal rural school board was criticised for falling to buy an American 
flag. Angered by the fuss that developed over the matter, . uhool board , 
president Henry Von Bank tcld the teacher that he would as soon see a pair 
of trousers flying over the school as the flag of the United States, 
Von Bank's Inappropriate remark led to his convict 3.on under the Sspionags 
and SedltiOR acts, although the judge In the case directed a not guilty 
verdict. 

The extent to which the war affected the rural schools is difficult 
to gauge, bxrt the war undoubtedly put pressure on the Immigrant families 
to learn English and demonstrate their loyalty to America. It was during 
this perlc" that Mathilda Staael Smith's parents abandoned their native 
Lanlah and b>gan sp«Niklng Sngliah In their home.''^ In some areaa church 
service* began being held In Snglish. Immigrant fuaUies across the state 
bought Liberty BowiB» which the rural schools promoted. 
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During World War II tha schools were once again called upon to assist 
the national effort by proaotlJig bond sales and conservation practices. 
After th« Pearl Harbor attack the schools assisted in registering young 
>«n under the Selectire Service Act. Inculcatir^ the principles of deaocracy 
and Impressing loyalty to the nation a- ' its constitution be--Jie salient 
features 6f & rural school education, ^ 

The teacher and the school were not welcoaed enthusiastically in 
every coamunlty. Sojie imlgr nts retained strong cultural identities with 
the old country and viewed AKericanlaation as corruption of tradUion&l 
values. The Geraaisa froa Russia, tended to resist Aaertcanlzation and 
place leas eaphaals upon educacion than any other aajor nationality. 
Their experiences in Russia, where the govemaent had renlged on proiilses >ad« 
to the* when they began migrating from Geraany to the Black Sea area in the 
aid-eighteenth century .asde thea suspicious of govemaent and somewhat 
clannish. They wero loyal to their coaaunity and faaUy. thrifty, hard 
working, alaost f\ercly aateriallstic in their desire to aake a success of 
their new life on tRe northern plaJLna. Attending school was not considered 
as iaportant an working at hoae or on the fara. 

There were nuaerous Geraans froa Russia who did value education and 
supported the schools, but the school terss in their coaaunities were the 
ahorteat, abBe.atae rates the highest . and teachers frequently the least 
trained and poorest paid. As late as 1938 a teacher in rural Grant County 
entered a school wher» none of the Geraan-Ruaslan children knew English, 
nor even the order of letters in the alphabet. By the end of the year 
she had succeeded in awakening their interest in learning, but their native 
tongue reaained in use outside of school.''^ 
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LoulB«*'J«vne, teaching In a German-Russian c©m»urr-Y In Mercer County 
in 1937, received letters from parents requesting that their children learn 
Engllah, She had older pupils translate tha first reader, word by word, 
and drill it Into beglnnars. The first eighth grade graduation in the 
school's history was <s^ebrated during her tenure at that rural school, 
Shn and other ta&chera b^levt that th« woMen wanted their children to be 
educated I the sen wanted thea hoa« to work.^'^ . 

County school auptirintefldcnts often decried the laalgrant's lack of 
attentiou to education. In Mclntoah and Morton counties, both heavily 
Geraan-HuBsian, county school superintendents coapiainea that nearly all 
the rural school district officers xere foreigners who could not keep school 
records aM seemed to have little interest in learning to do so ^ Several 
county superintendents lamented the lwiigran+:i** reluctance to send their 
children to school and suggested that the state provide for stricter 
enforcement of the truancy law.^ 

The compulsory attendance law warn commonly flouted because there wa« 
no state official to enforce it,. Pla^ents who wished their children to 
avoid the school's influence or to remain iiome to work could falsify 
the child*s age (only those are 8 through 1^ had to attend) or simply 
not send the child to school. They w«re seldom reialmanded because only a 
school official I, who was likely to be a neighboring farmer, would report 
truancy. Neil C. Macdonald, State ^uperlnx^ ^^-^^ cf Schools in 1910, 
attempted to persuade offlciale to enforce the law. He was a strong 
adwcate of education and struggled sincerely to upgrade rural schools 
and to improvs the attendance* fi*?%iurding nonaitendance of farm boys, 
ha wrots in his 1910 reports -Back of this sordid business Is contempt 
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for law and back of this la the lust for sioney—ts the bellaf in the 
ignoble aeatlJtent, 'that aoney i«akea the aian^ • And so we have man/ 
thousand farM with broad awd well-tilled fields ae the price of mxiy 
thoiiaawl boys with narrow and ill -trained ainda,-^ 

There were aoae aucceasfu] ^nforcenents of the truancy law. Morton 
County Superintendent W. F* Lorln reported that when the Cermana in the 
counrty were informed of the coapulaory attendance law, they conacientloualy 
sent their children to school "out of reapect for law %nd experience with 
strict lawa in their aether co\intry.'*50 

In aoBe dlatrlcta hoatllity to the school aade it nearly iaposaible 
to fliKi a boarding place for the teacher* Belle Berg waa taken to the hoae 
of a Nbrwegiar* Lutheran paator who had agreed to board the teacher near 
a rural Mountrail Couirty school. When the paator discovered that she 
did not apeak Norwegian, he ordered her to leave iwiediately. Kidder 
.^flotinty Stjperlntendent Orra Hurd reported in 1910 that it was very difficult 
to obtain teacherti for aight achcola in Geraan-Busaian dlatrlcts becauae 
boardlnc places could not be found* Permits had to be laaued to untrained 
local people in order to aupply the achool with a teacher^ Similar alttiationa 
w«re coaaon in other counties. 5^ 

Kaude Youngs Carlaon, who taught a nuabe^ ..I different natlonalltiea 
in different achoola over the years, observed that it took eeveral years 
in th,ls country before the newcoaers recognijced the iarportance of learning 
the fngllsh language and Aaerlcan culture. For the first few years tha 
laalgrants believed It was acceptable If their children learned Kngllah, but 
they believed learning the native torgue was aore iapoitant. Tiaa, she 
believes, led to a realiasatlon that th^ aether country was a aeaory that 
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could not b0 recreated in Vovth Dakota^ The children who had little or no 
recollection of their parent's ziative land Isomea EB^jllah language and 
acquired laore of the trappings of Aaerican life as tney greir older^ Many of 
thea becaae ashauied of their parent's brogue atod tired of hearing storiea of 
the old country* The rura.1 school had set thoa on a course that made thea 
American in speech and outlook; only their nationality reaained Old Vorld^ 
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